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which he appears to have had implicit edhfidence, 
an@pwhich ever proved to be his unfailing re- 
source in time of trial. r cat 
ail residence in Ohio waaat the _ 
of Belment, in Belmont county, within the lim 
of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, where he com- 
menced his services as teacher, in which occupa- 
tion he continued for a number of years, ingthe 
same location ; after whieh he studied medicine, 
and became an eminent physician. About thtee 
years after his removal to Ohio, he united ia 
marriage with Agnes, daughter of EKzer and 
Elizabeth Dillon, of the County and State of his 
adoption. Not long after which, he seems to 
have had eonvictions that duty required him to 
communicate publicly to the people, as ability 


| was furnished, some of the openings of truth 


; with which he was favored ; and notwithstanding 


| the opposition of his own will, accompanied by 


a feeling of unworthiness, after a number of 


This worthy member of our religious Society, | visitatioas, and many seasons of sadness and 
was the son of Isaac and Sarah Schooley. He! gloom, caused by disobedience, about the 29th 


was born in the year 1794, at Sandyspring, in 
the State of Maryland. 


year of his age he yielded to -the call of the 


His parents were mem-} great Shepherd, in relation to this importaht 


“bers of the Society of Friends, and at an early | mission, which had been so convincingly im- 
age, labored to instil into his tender mind a love | pressed upon his mind ; and his subsequent labors 
for the truth ; which labor, though like bread | in that capacity gave us good reason to believe 


cast upon the waters, was not lost, but often re- 
curred to his mind, after the lapse of many vary- 
ing scenes, and evidently made a permanent im- 
ae upon his general character. His parents 

ing tm himited-cirowmstances, he received 
@ common school education, which, however, he 


he became a true Minister of the Gospel. Though 
greatly favored in this gift, he was humble, 
seemingly fully aware that he was only an instru- 
ment in the hand of the Lord, in this as in every 
other good work, but as such, his labors were 
blessed in strengthenitig the weak, and raising 


applied to an excellent use, both as a means of'| many a drooping spirit, and being thus an humble 


Support to himself, and of moral and intellectual 
improvewent to those with whom he mingled ; 
and he became a very successful school teacher. 

In the 21st year of his age he left the home 
of his youth, then in Loudon county, Virginia, 
and emigrated to Ohio; an event which seems 
to a made a serious impression upon his 
youfhful mind. Leaving the paternal roof, bid- 
ding a long farewell to parents, friends and 
relatives, and launching into the untried future, 
all seemed to turn the current of his thoughts 


inward, causing him to feel, e had nothing 
on which to rely but his owt @fforta, aided by 
the all-sustaining power of divine goodness, in 


servant of the Most High, we feel assured much 
of his labor here is owned by the great head of 
the church. 

He was a man of great decision of character 
and genuine integrity ; one who was loved most 
by those who knew him best; whose place in 
society too few are qualified to fill; yet we feel 
that we should not mourn hisoss, though great 
indeed ; for certain it is that works lead to re- 
wards, and thus we trust our beloved brother has 
gone to reap the reward of a well spent life, and 
has heard the consoling language, ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” He was much re- 


spected by all classes of the community, which 
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respect was due to him as a philanthropist, and | her, for he never would forsake thesrightéous; 
a friend of the downtrodden and oppressed. In] also added that her presence was a comfort to 
him the cause of temperance lost a firm advocate, | him. 
and slavery a stern opposer. Though a skilful We now close this our last earthly tribute to 
physician, he had but little confidence in human | one whose life and labors have been a shining 





















agency, without divine assistance, to which he 
often directed the attention of his patients, when 
he thought too much confidence was placed in 
himself. ‘ 

In the winter and spring of 1860, his wife 
was attacked with a severe disease that terminat- 
ed in a long confinement to her room, which, 
owing to his debility, was a great trial to him, 
as he often suffered so much from difficulty of 
breathing as to be unable to remain in her 
apartment ; though he recruited a short time 
previous to his departure, so as to soothe and 
comfort her with his presence, as also by many 
little kind offices which he was able to perform ; 
but this transient season of improved health, 
seemed to make the pang of separation more un- 
expected and keenly felt by his loving com- 
panion and devoted children, as he was suddenly 
attacked by supposed bronchitis, which resulted 
in a speedy dissolution. The final close was met 


light to those around him; one who though 
known on earth no more, has gone to rest ; gone 
to that land of spirits so often spoken of by him, 
where strife and oppression never come, and 
sorrow is unknown. 

His decease occurred on the 11th day of 9th 
month, 1860, in the 67th year of his age. 


————_ ~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AUTUMN. 


This beautiful season is already upon us, with 
an atmosphere pure and exhilarating, and now 
and then gentle rains descending; the clouds 
are filled with blessings poured forth liberally 
around, refreshing nature’s productions, even in 
its last stages. The verdure retains its fresh- 
ness, the landscape its greenness, and the decay 
is manifest in the falling leaf and fading flower, 
yet there is nothing sad in this; it is the time 
























with great composure and resignation, he giving | of ingathering. Not only do men collect and 
a portion of his last breath to expressions of | treasure up the precious fruits of the earth, and 
unshaken confidence in God, and the revelation | perhaps exultingly say, “ Mine own right hand 
of his will to the souls of men; exhorting his | hath gotten me much; I will eat and drink, and 
friends, as he bade them the last farewell, to ad-| enjoy the good of all my labor which I have 
here more strictly to this great fundamental | taken under the sun ;” but the great Reaper is 
principle of religion, assuring them his heart was | also gathering in immortals into bis garner, and 
full of praises to God and good will to all men; | bringing these, one after another, to a standing- 
but his tongue could no longer give utterance, | point from whence there will be no verging; 
except in detached sentences, a few of which we ; where every act of a lifetime will pass in review 
subjoin. as in an instant; and happy will it be for those 

During several of his last hours he frequently | whose works have gone beforehand to judgment, 
would say, I feel that Iam in the Lord’s hand | removing all fearful apprehensions for their 
and resigned to his will ; to those endeavoring to | future destiny. Having borne the cross, the 
administer some relief, he said, you may do all | crown is theirs ; they cheerfully lay off the outer 
you can, but will effect nothing; and then ad-| garment, at whatever period the spirit may be 
ded, the nearer I verge the brink of eternity, | called home, and joyfully enter the mansion pre- 
the more I love my God; and being asked about | pared for them. O! this is all their own—the 
daylight of the last morning, how he felt, he | free bounty of a merciful Father—no enemy can 
said, I rejoice to see the light of another day in | enter to disturb their tranquillity, or mar their 
this beautiful world ; for all that the beneficent | peace; no hostile array of ambitious pretenders 













Creator has made is beautiful; then said, on 
turning over the pages of my past life, I see 
many wisses, but there is po guilt connected with 
them now, for God in his adorable goodness has 
taken guilt away; and speaking of the great 
necessity of all coming home to this pure gift of 
God to the soul, he said, the great error of my 
life has been in not proclaiming this principle 
more fully to the world; and in conclusion, ex- 
horted all to turn from every outward dependence 
and cleave unto it, as it was all in all to his soul 
in this trying hour. 

A sbort time before his departure, his wife 
was carried into his room, and on seeing her ex- 
cessive grief, he told her to have faith in God, 
and he had confidence that He would be with 


will rise up and present their claims to this 
sealed inheritance; no bursts of passion will stir 
the waves in this ocean of serenity, where the 
mourner is comforted by the abiding presence of 
the high and lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is holy, and who hath suid, “‘ The 
poor in spirit and contrite in heart, I will not 
despise.” 

It does not need the frosts of many winters 
to prepare for that abode, ‘‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
QO, no! the little child may enter, the innocent 
and lovely maiden, the young man that has 
chosen the paths of virtue and shunned tempta- 
tions to vice, may pass through the gates of 
pearl and find admission, ‘“‘ where the righteous 
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[ 
shine forth as the sun, in the kingdom of their 
Father; the small and the great are there; 
there is no voice of the oppressor, and the ser- 
vant is free from his master. 

Were it possible to fix the attention of human 
beings on the good things God hath in store for 
them that love him, infinite in expansion and 
eternal in duration, how soon would they lay 
aside all carnal weapons, and adopt the spiritual, 
which are mighty, through the invincible power 
of Him who freely bestows them, to the pulling 
down the strong holds of sin, casting down 
imaginations and every vain thought. The wis- 
dom of the Highest, ruling all things would be 
brought from chaos into perfect order, the waves 
of passion would recede and settle within the 
boundaries of right ; order and truth and virtue 
once more shine forth in their pristine beauty, 
and bless the great family of man. S. H. 





Address of the Meeting for Sufferings, represent- 
ing the Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
Jor the Western Shore of Maryland and the 
adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
to the Members of that Yearly Meeting, 9th 
month 8th, 1861. 


(Concluded from page 500.) 


It is a point of great value for our growth in 
the Truth, to maintain the moral feelings in 
proper harmony. In order for this, there must 
be no clandestine action whatever, but in every- 
thing we do, a feeling must be maintained of 
perfect openness, candor, integrity of purpose, 
and entire freedom from the fear of man, or of 
anything but sin, and the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty. This is a high attainment, but never- 
theless we entreat that it may be the desire and 
aim of all; for it is indispensable to our true 
dignity, and to a course of practical conduct at 
once consistent and Christian. If the fear of | 
man, or of anything he can impose or inflict, is | 
permitted to influence the soul and govern its 
actions, it instinctively feels the loss of its na- 
tive dignity, and is disquieted, aud more or less 
distressed and weakened. 

A question of great importance, and upon 
which, in all probability, diversity of opinions 
will exist amongst Friends, will soon be presented 
for our practical decision ; and we greatly desire 
that all may be prepared to meet it in Christian 
meekness and forbearance, one towards another. 
We allude to the taxes imposed for defraying the 
extraordinary expenses of the General and State 
Governments. According to the light in which 
the subject is viewed, will be formed the opinion 
of the consistency or inconsistency of paying the 
taxes, with our religious principles and testimo- 
nies. We are all united in the belief, that as 
Wwe are opposed to war, in all its aspects and con- 
sequences, and cannot perform military services 
of any kind, we therefore cannot, consistently or 
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conscientiously, pay any fines imposed as a pun- 
ishment “ for non-performance of these services,” 
or anything connected therewith. But in re- 
gard to the taxes alluded to, some will view 
them as imposed “ for the express purpose of 
war,” and therefore believe that the payment of 
them would infringe upon our testimony against 
this horrible barbarity. While others will take 
the view, that in the present condition of civil 
society, Government is indispensable for the se- 
curity of life, and the preservation of property, 
and that, therefore, all who enjoy the benefits of 
government should contribute to defray the ex- 
penses of its administration, conducted in such 
way as those selected for that responsible duty 
shall think it right and proper to administer it. 
If every one were to contribute to the expense 
of those acts only which he approves, the Gov- 
ernment could not be maintained, and anarchy 
and confusion, with all their hurtful conse- 
quences, must necessarily ensue. There would 
be a great difficulty, too, if not an impossibility, 
in consistently making the refusal, inasmuch as 
duties on many articles in use are laid for pre- 
cisely the same object. The true position of 
Friends in the civil community is, to be quiet, 
peaceable citizens, under whatever government 
is established over them, cheerfully obeying all 
laws with which they can conscientiously com- 
ply; and as they are found to do this, greater 
respect will be paid to their scruples for non- 
compliance with those laws which they cannot 
obey, and against which the grounds of their 
testimony can be made more obviously manifest. 

Such are the different views, that some of our 
members, who are alike anxious to please God 
in all things, and equally concerned for the “ad- 
vancement of Truth and the support of our Disci- 
pline,” will most probably take on this import- 
ant, practical subject. We have civil duties, 
as well as those strictly religious, to perform, as 
long as we remain at all connected with the busi- 
ness of life in civil society ; and the proper and 
harmonious blending of these, requires the nicest 
exercise of Christian discrimination and vigi- 
lance, in order that we may be able, strictly, 
“to render unto Cesar the things which are 
Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 
Christ supplicated the Father on behalf of his 
disciples, “‘ I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil.” 

Now, dear Friends, as it cannot be reasonably 
expected in our civil duties, that we can, in all 
things, see exactly, “ eye to eye,” it is our earn- 
est desire and concern, that we may individually 
dwell deep, keep near the Source of Light, exam- 
ine closely by what spirit we are governed in all 
we do, seek for true wisdom, and humbly act in 
accordance with the honest convictions of our own 
hearts, attending carefully ourselves to every ten- 
derscruple, but not wishing to make our individual 
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nesses tees iiinet at aha 
opinions and conduct a standard for others. We, Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy pre- 
profess and believe, as a Society, that we all} sence from the pride of man, thou shalt keep 
have the high privilege, if we will only avail| them secretly in a pavilion from the strife of 





ourselves thereof, of being led and guided by 
the Spirit of Truth, which will lead every one, if 
he is obedient to its teachings, into the path in 
which it is safest and best for him to walk. 
To this safe Guide we would renewedly recom- 
mend careful and close heed in- the present 
emergency. And let us, dear Friends, all be 
filled with charity, one towards another, no 
censuring those who cannot see things in the 
light in which we view them. Let us in this 
be like-minded with the Apostle in regard to 
meat : “ Let not him that eateth, despise him that 
eateth not : and letnot him that eateth not, judge 
him that eateth ;” but “let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” “ To him that es- 
teemeth anything unclean, to Aim it is unclean.” 
“ Let us, therefore, follow after things that make 
for peace, and things wherewith one can edify 
another,” all dwelling in love, confidence and 
kindness; for a spirit of strife and contention 
amongst our members, would be more injurious 
to the welfare of our beloved Society, and, as we 
fully believe, more displeasing to God, and pre- 
judicial to the welfare of our race, than doing 
in either way that which the contest is about. 
Finally, dear friends, let us dwell in meek- 
ness, quietness and patience, filled with the love 
of God, and at peace with all men; so shall the 
blessing of the Most High rest upon us, and we 
shall be accounted worthy, when done with time 
here, be this sooner or later—be it in the natu- 
ral course of things, or as martyrs for Christ’s 
sake—to have our names written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life, and to be received with the faith- 


ful of all ages, “the General Assembly and | 


Church of the First-Born,” into the mansions of 
eternal rest and peace. 

On behalf of the Meeting for Sufferings of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, for the 
Western Shore of Maryland and the adjacent 
parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, held 9th 
month &th, 1861. 

Benjamin P. Moore, 

William Hughes, 

Josiah Hibberd, 

Thomas P. Stabler, 

Daniel Pope, 

Edward Thomas, 

Benj. Rush Roberts, 

Chalkley Gillingham, 

Israel Tennis, 

Eli Smedley, 


Benj. Hallowell, 
John Price, 

John Needles, 
Samuel Townsend, 
John D. Matthews, 
George Reese, 
Cyrus Griest, 
David G. McCoy, 
William Hopkins, 
Joseph H. Jewett, 
Asa Jones, Levi K. Brown, 
Joseph S. Walton, Edward H. Stabler. 


—_—_-—~<08- —_____ 


“Qh! how great is thy goodness which thou 
hast laid up for them that fear thee, which thou 
hast wrought for them that trust in thee before 


| tongues.” David's Psalms. 


| - —+ er = 


| The following testimony to the universality 
of the “Light that lighteth every man that 
,cometh into the world,’ was published some 
_months since in a High Church periodical. Com- 
‘ing from such a source, it affords hope that some 

[ot the dark and irrational doctrines of theology 
are gradually yielding to more enlightened views 
of the nature of man, and his connection with 
the great Author of his existence.—Eps. 


CONSCIENCE AMONG THE HEATHEN. 


The sense of duty, as it has been well said, 
“is something more than the faculty of choice. 
It claims the right of choosing and directing; 
it enjoins or forbids; it may be moved by the 
desire of happiness, or the dignity of humanity ; 
it may accommodate itself to motives of prudence 
or utility; but the mind has to use an effort 
against itself, and to repress its natural feelings, 
before it can be persuaded that there is, in no 
case, a deeper meaning than any of these, in the 
conviction that there is something which it 
ought to do. It is a judgment implying a sol- 
emn obligation to a superior. Such is the nat- 
ural feeling of individuals, and the general deci- 
sion of mankind.” 

True it is, that all nations have not agreed in 

' every particular as to what it is our duty to do. 
| Still the general distinction between right and 
| wrong is found everywhere—it knows of no local 
| or geographical boundaries. The missionary ap- 
| peals to the moral sense in the remotest region 
of the globe, without fear of being accounted a 
teacher of new and strange doctrines. The high 
prerogatives of the internal witness were recog- 
nized of old. The “video meliora proboque” 
of the Roman poet, however it may be followed 
by the “deteriora sequor,”’ is true of men in 
every country and in every age. No man ever 
lived who deliberately wished any one towards 
whom he felt any real affection to be depraved 
or vicious. The very worst of men admire virtue 
when they see it; for so constituted are they 
that they cannot but do so. A momentary ad- 
miration of exalted moral rectitude will some- 
times break through the thickest covering of 
sin, and shoot forth unbidden through the most 
ruined temple of the soul. An anecdote has 
come down to us from Roman times, which in 
a striking manner illustrates our position. The 
Floral Games were once in course of celebration 
in the city. At this festival the very grossest 
licentiousness, as we know, distinguished the 
theatrical representations. Cato came to the 
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known for his austerity, they dared not begin 
Warned by his friends, he retired; 
and the hateful scenes, delayed for an instant, 


the games. 


were enacted without restraint. 


a moment, it is true, but durin 


good conduct. 


fair or uncharitable. 


morality.” 


The appeal to tribes degraded beneath the 
brutes, in disproof of the moral nature of man, 
is,as has been well said, quite irrelevant. One 
might as well appeal to an individual, who, by 
continuing in a life of vice, has dried up all 
the moral instincts of his soul, and worn down 
every high and exalted aspiration. 
a one be the true type and example to appeal to? 
Except where by habitual unright- 
eousness and depravity the true instincts of the 
soul have been violently prevented from exer- 
cising any influence, there hath ever been heard 


Surely not. 


g that moment a 
multitude stood abashed before one man, and 
that voice spake loudly, of which Tertullian has 
said so truly, “‘ Obumbrari potest quia non est 
Deus, extingui non potest quia a Deo est.’”’ And 
has not the same been found in every clime? 
Did Livingstone find the contrary to hold good 
amongst his benighted South African friends ? 
What does he say? “ Much of my influence 
among the Makololos depended upon the good 
name given me by the Backwains, and that I 
secured only through a long course of tolerably 
No one ever gains much influ- 
ence in this country without purity and upright- 
ness. ‘The acts of a stranger are keenly scruti- 
nized by both young and old; and seldom is the 
judgment pronounced, even by a heathen, un- 
I have heard women 
speaking in admiration of a white man, because 
he was pure, and never was guilty of secret im- 
























It was but for 


Would such 


within the breast of man a still small voice, from 
which he cannot fly, “ accusing or else excusing” 


him for his deeds. 


But more than this: the moral faculty is in 


close alliance with the religious instinct. 
impart mutual strength to ove another. 


They 
Tf the 


survey of the universe suggests the conviction 
of a primal Source of all created things, con- 
science claims an equally Divine Author and 


Vindicator of its laws. 


It ever warns man that 


it is not of the earth earthly ; but that if it be 
“ preposita homini ut Domina,” it is so because 


“ Deo subdita ut ministra.”’ 


The moral impera 


tive which it utters, man feels to be a voice speak- 
lng to him from another and a higher world. 
Its watchwords—* duty,” and “right,” and 
- ought”—point to deeps in his inmost being 
which he cannot fathom; and he cannot rid 
himself of the conviction that “the be-all and 
the end-all” is not here, “ upon this bank and 
shoal of time;” that if natural laws are null and 
void without a Lawgiver, so also moral laws must 
derive their efficacy from one who is the Source 
of all law. Hence it is, we feel persuaded, that 
the presentiment of future retribution, of a dis- 


in me. 


closure one day of the Vindicator of the con- 
science, has never been repulsive to, but is in- 
herent in, the heart of man. 
find the idea in the religious system of all races 
of men, but even when benighted nations hear 
of it for the first time, there is no instinctive re- 
volting, but an acquiescence in its justice. When 
the South African chief, Sechele, inquired of 
Livingstone whether his father knew of a future 
judgment, and the latter, replying in the affirm- 
ative, began to describe the scene of the great 
white throne, and Him who should sit on it, 
from whose face the heavens should flee away, 
and be no more seen,—the chief did not at once 
reject the idea as improbable or absurd. 
startle me,” was his reply. 
all my bones to shake; I have no more strength 
_ You have been talking about a future 
judgment, and many terrible things of which we 
know nothing,’—adding in reply to Livingstone’s 
declaration that his forefathers knew of these 
things, “ All my forefathers have passed away 
into darkness, without knowing anything of 
what was to befall them; how is it that your 
forefathers, knowing all these things, did not 
send word to my forefathers sooner ?”— Col. Ch. 


Chronicle. 


Not only do we 


“You 


“ These words make 


——_—_ +~0e- 


From the Leisure Hour. 


FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The late Joseph Sturge did many a good work 


in his day, watching always for occasions of 
generous beneficence, and succouring with that 
kindness of heart which, so to speak, animate 
succour with a living spirit. 


In the year 1845, 


he was talking with a few young friends on the 
deplorable scenes observable in large towns on 


Sunday mornings ; 


unwashed Laziness lounging 


in narrow streets; troops of boys making mis- 
chief with trees, hedgerows, and fences, or play- 
ing at “ pitch and hustle” in the outskirts, and 
expressed a regret that Sunday Schools common- 
ly turned their scholars adrift at the ripest age for 


folly and vice. 


Could not something be done to 


witigate the evil? The question was not started 
in vain: the young friends present were willing 
to try; and the ways and means were considered. 
'o favor the indispensable condition of early 
assemblage, Joseph Sturge promised to provide 
breakfast for all the teachers, and the “ First-day 


School” was commenced. 


Difficulties had to be 


met and overcome, objections from clergymen and 
dissenting ministers, and especially the disfavor 
with which some of the Birmingham Friends re- 
garded the undertaking; it was interfering too 
much with matters out of the Society, and par- 
took too much of asecular character. The school 
has, however, outlived the objections, and has 
steadily flourished, having drawn to itself a body 
of excellent teachers, and eight hundred willing 
scholars of both sexes. Joseph Sturge’s sympathy 
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therewith never failed; once a month, if not| I have had my eye on thisBirmingham school 
oftener, he would join the teachers at their break-| for years, and have seen the scholars in their 
fast, cheering them by his own cheerfulness, en-| homes, and could not fail to observe an elevation 
couraging them with words of wisdom, and|of sentiment and well-to-do uspect, not always 
remaining a glad spectator of their labors till the| found among the working classes. A monthly 
close of school. At his death, the teachers had| meeting is held for social intercourse, to hear 
arranged to defray the cost of the breakfast by| reports from the visitors, who have in the inter- 
a joint subscription, when certain relatives of|val gone from house to house to express their 
the deceased notified their intention’ to continue) sympathy with any of the number who may be 
the benefaction, and they also manifest their] sick or in trouble, and grant relief from the 
good will to the school, and affection for the de-| provident fund. Moreover, as appears by their 
parted, by occasional visits. Truly, Joseph] last annual report, “classes have been formed 
Sturge’s good work rewains to testify of him. | for reading, grammar, geography, history, and 
One of the gratifying proofs of the usefulness} arithmetic.” Kach class entertains itself now 
of the school, and the appreciation in which it} and then with a tea-meeting, and twice a year 
is held by those for whom it was commenced, is| the whole school, with wives and daughters and 
seen in the number constantly waiting for ad-| sisters, take tea together; and the men enjoy an 
mission: the classes have been enlarged to the! annual trip in the summer, accompanied by their 
utmost, and new-comers must exercise patience.| teachers. To most of them the beginning of the 
Birmingham attracts artisans and artificers from| trips was the opening of a new pleasure, of a new 
all parts of the realm, and from the continent,| sense of enjoyment, in the aspects of nature ; and 
and the Germans who bring their skill as tin-| when in their first, they looked round on the 
smiths, or glass-engravers, to a better market| view from the Clent Hills, they were filled with 
than they find in Fatherland, show themselves| wondering delight. In time, wider excursions 
among the readiest to enter the school. To learn} were accomplished: to Lichfield, the Wrekin, 
to write, or to improve in spelling and penman-| Malvern, Bridgenorth, and Gloucester, whereby 
ship, appear to be prime motives with those who] they saw glorious architecture as well as grand 
seek admission ; but very few are content to stop|scenery. So year by year they will visit all the 
at these results; a new motive is awakened, and| noteworthy scenes available for a day’s pleasure, 
the greater number—as demonstrated by years|relying on themselves for payment of the ex- 
of experience—remain in the school for the sake| penses. 
of the religious instruction. They hear brief,| ‘The success of the Birmingham school silenced 
simple, and affectionate expositions of Scripture,|the objections, and, as regards secularity, the 
such as they can all understand, and little by| conviction grew that it was better to receive the 
little perceive a meaning in truth and goodness] half-crowns and shillings, than to let the coins 
which they never suspected before. What the)remain in the pockets of those who might be 
results are may be seen in their diligent attend-|tempted to waste their money during the day. 
ance at the school, in their behaviour one to-|The example has been followed in other towns ; 
wards another, in their daily work, and in their|‘ Friends’ First-day Schools’? have now become 
homes. “If our teacher ain’t ashamed to stop|an institution, aud they comprise 500 teachers 
and shake hands with us, o’ worky-days, and ask|and 5U0U0 svholars. Better still; the desire to 
us how we are getting on, surely the least we can| co-operate is spreading, and ere long every 
do is to be civil among ourselves;’’ such is the} Quaker community will be helping in the work. 
sentiment. And ‘ when our teacher calls on us, | — White's “* All round the Wrekin.” 
he knocks at the door; don’t come bouncin’ in 
as if he was somebody ; so let us knock where we 
calls.’’ A man can hardly rise early on a Sun- 


Lee 
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WATCH-MAKING IN GENEVA. 


day morning, make himself clean, put on decent From Frederike Bremer's “ Life in the Gld World.” 
attire, and take ninety minutes of proper school-| I was introduced into the watch-makers’ work- 


ing, and be content to gc back to a dirty home,|shops by M. Viande, one of the merchants of 
or a dissolute companionship; and if he be a| Geneva, a man of great humanity, and also of 
husband and father, as many of these scholars, rare amiability of disposition and character. I 
are, so much the more will he shrink from im-| could not have had a better guide, even with 
propriety. Hence dwelling places have become] regard to the moral inquiries which I wished to 
homes in the best sense of the word; wives and| make. 
sisters have joined the female school; and neigh-| We began with the schools of pupils, where 
borhoods have felt the beneficial influence of young girls learn, for a term of three years, to 
good example. One man, ashoemaker, inspired, make every part of a watch. After this time, 
with a desire to impart somewhat of the good} they select that particular part for which they 
he had received, opened a school for outcast|have most inclination, or ia the doing of which 
boys, and has made a hopeful impression on the| they are most expert. The perfected pupil may 
hopeless. be sure, on leaving the school, of obtaining im- 
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mediate employment amongst the watch-makers. | higher in the work than they are now, and also 


Young girls from twelve to eighteen years of age 
appear very healthy and well cared for. Each 
one has her own little table and her own window 
niche for her work. 

The manufacture of pocket-watches is, at the 
present time, carried to a great extent at Geneva. 
An immense number are required for the Chinese 
market. A well-equipped China-man, [ have 
been told, carries a watch on each side of his 
breast, that he may be able to regulate the one 
by the other. Wealthy Chinese cover the walls 
of their rooms with watches. These watches 
are of a more ornamental character, and have 
more filagree-work upon them than those made 
for Europeans. Long live the Chinese. 

At one of the greatest and best conducted 
manufactories of Geneva nothing but watch- 
faces are prepared, and elderly, well-dressed and 
well-looking women sat by twenties and thirties, 
in clean, well-warmed rooms, working upon 
watch-faces. 

“Do you not get tired of always doing the 
same work ?” [ inquired of some of them. 

“Oh, no!” replied they, and showed me that 
each little dial had to pass through fifty different 
operations befure it was finished. This kept the 
attention awake, and prevented any sense of 
monotony. They work here from eight o’clock 
in the morning til! six or seven in the evening, 
and thus earn about fifty francs a month. 

“ Are you able to lay by anything for old age, 
or in case of sickness?” [ inquired from a 
mother who had worked there with her daughter, 
side by side, for ten years. 

“Qh, no!” they replied. “We have no 
longer been able to do that, since provisions 
have been so dear.” 

“Nor yet fora little journey of pleasure, or 
holiday in the summer ?” 

“We never think of such a thing. We should 
by that means lose not only our money, but also 
our time, and possibly our place.” 

_ “Is not such a life as this heavy aud void of 
Interest 7?” 

“ We have Sundays for rest and refreshment, 
and the evenings for reading, or occupation of 
another kind. Besides which, we need not, 
during our work, be continually thinking about 
it. 

They seemed perfectly satisfied. 

The work-women who are able to execute cer- 
tain more diflicult parts of the watch get higher 
Wages, and can earn from five to ten franes a day. 
In the mean time, this great division of labor 
Causes the great part of the women not to earn 
much more than their maintenance. 

“ My grandmother made whole watches,” said 
an old woman, with a sigh, who was sitting at 
home with her daughter, employed in one single 
operation in a little cog, for the great manufac- 
tory; “and at that time women were much 


got higher payment. They were few in num- 
ber, but extremely dexterous. Now they are 
innumerable, but their dexterity is employed 
upon a mere nothing—a very crumb.” 

And this was true, as far as the old woman 
was concerned, fur the whole of her work con- 
sisted in drilling one little hoie in a small steel 
plate, with a little machine, which resembled a 
tiny spinning-wheel. Her daugkter was seated 
at another little machine, and was merely mak- 
ing a little alteration in the hole which her 
mother had drilled; and six hundred of such 
holes must be made before they could earn three 
francs. 

The old woman, who came of a race of watch- 
makers “from time immemorial,’’ and whose 
grandmother had made whole watches, seemed 
to me, as she sat there, reduced to making one 
single }ittle hole, a little portion of the watch, 
like a dethroned watch-making queen. You saw 
plainly that her fate grieved her, but she bore 
it worthily, and with resignation, acknowledging 
that numbers now lived by that work, which, in 
her grandmother’s days, belonged to a few 
privileged persons, and made them rich. Her 
daughters were both agreeable young girls, with 
fresh courage for life. The one had learned her 
mother’s calling—the other had prepared herself 
for the occupation of a teacher. 

Enamel-painting is a kindred class of work, 
which, as well as watch-making, affurds a good 
and safe means of support to a great part of the 
female population of Geneva, in more than one 
class. ‘The work is done at home, or in work- 
shops; many well-educated young girls work for 
the manufactory at their parents’ houses, and 
thus contribute to the prosperity of the family. 
The little watch-making shops, the little work- 
table, are to be met with in every village and 
small farm-house in the neighborhood of Geneva. 
The daughters of the peasants work at these. 
I have seen and heard enough of the lives of 
these female workers, as well in their homes as 
in their work-shops, to thank God that so great 
a number of women here are able, by means of 
a good and inexpensive branch of industry, to 
provide for themselves, and acquire an inde- 
pendence which may lead to great good; and 
many beautiful examples can be given of these 
young female workers applying their earnings 
to the support of their aged parents, or for the 
education of younger sisters or relatives. For 
the greater part they seein to become principally 
the means of the indulgeuces of vanity, or even 
of less allowable independence. 

The female worker, in the full and highest 
meaning of her vocation, in the complete fal- 
ness of her life, is a character which I have not 
met with here, as I have done in Sweden. 

I remember, there, a little work-table, at which 
is seated a woman, still young, working from 
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early morning till late in the evening—some- 
times even till late in the night—because work 
is her delight, and her perseverance and power 
of work are astonishing,—her eye continually 
fixed upon her work, even during conversation, 
whilst her skilful hand guides the graving-tool, 
and engraves letters, numbers, or tasteful orna- 
ments, on articles of gold or silver—chrono- 
meters, pocket-watches, rings, &c. But the 
inver life is not occupied therewith; it gazes 
clearly around, and comprehends, with love, 
every transaction which tends either to the ad- 
vantage of the fatherland, or the honor of hu- 
manity. She is near-sighted at her work, but 
far-sighted as regards the great work in society ; 
her heart beats warmly for this, and the little 
work-table has a place in its realm. How dis- 
tinguished a place this is, her numerous friends 
know, but not she herself,—the unpretending 
artist, the good citizen and friend, the noble 
worker—Sophie Ahlborn ! 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 26, 1861. 





A Friend in attendance at Indiana Yearly 
Meeting writes, that the meeting closed on Fifth- 
day, 3d inst. The attendance was thought to 
be not quite as large as usual, and only two 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings, with min- 
utes, were present. 

Subjects of much interest were introduced by 
committees appointed last year, as well as by the 
reports from the subordinate meetings, and in 
their discussion much condescension and har- 
mony of feeling prevailed. The report on the 
subject of schools produced a lively interest, and 
large committees were appointed to visit the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, and endeavor 
to stir up the minds of Friends to the import- 
ance of the rightly-guarded education of the 
children and youth. Within the past year two 
schools have been organized under the care of 
Monthly Meetings, which are well supported by 
Friends. It was thought that the meeting was 
a favored one, and when the Extracts are re- 
ceived, we shall probably give additional par- 
ticulars. 





Diep, on the 28th of 2d mo. last, Resecca H. Woop- 
row, aged 72. She was a member and minister of 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting, Cecil County, Mary- 
land. 

In her ministry she was brief, to the point, and full 
of love. Her faith and example will be long re- 
membered by many. 


Dizp, at West Branch, Clearfield County, Pa., on 
the 8th inst., ExizasetH Moore, wife of Andrew 
Moore, aged 63 years and 2 days. 

In the removal of this valued friend and elder from 
our midst, we have experienced a loss, that will be 
sensibly felt by a large circle of friends. The inter- 
ests and welfare of our Religious Society dwelt near 
her heart, being a diligent attender of all our religious 
meetings as long as her strength permitted. After 
a long period of deep suffering, which she bore with 
Christian patience, she laid down her head in peace, 
leaving a bright example for all to walk in the path 
of humility and self-denial. 


—_—_— ero 
INFLUENCE OF A HOLY LIFE. 


There is an energy of moral suasion in a good 
man’s life, passing the highest efforts of the ora- 
tor’s genius. The seen but silent beauty of holi- 
ness speaks more eloquently of God and duty than 
the tongues of men and angels. Let parents re- 
member this. The best inheritance a parent can 
bequeath to a child, isa virtuous exmple, a legacy 
of hallowed remembrancesand associations. The 
beauty of holiness beaming through the life of a 
loved relative or friend, is more effectual to 
strengthen such as do stand in virtue’s ways, and 
raise up those that are bowed down, than precept, 
command, entreaty, or warning. Christianity it- 
self, I believe, owes by far the greater part of its 
moral power, not to the precept, or parables of 
Christ, but to his own character. The beauty of 
that holiness which is enshrined in the four brief 
biographies of the Manof Nazareth, bas done 
more, and will do more to regenerate the world 
and bring in everlasting righteousvess, than all 
the other agencies put together. It has done 
more to spread his religion in the world, than all 
that has ever been preached or written on the evi- 
dences of Christianity. — Chambers. 

tee 
The Mines of Freiberg in the Olden Times— 
The Divining Rod—Its Use and Users—The 
Lybyrinth under the Town—An Adventure. 


een LS 


Letter from Germany to the Scientific American. 

The mines of Freiberg rank among the oldest 
and richest of Europe. They are worked for the 
ores of silver, lead, copper, zine, cobalt and 
nickel; but the silver ores are the only ones 
which are of special importance. Even these do 
not yield a sum which can hope to attract atten- 
tion in these days, when California and Australia 
have accustomed men to reckon treasures with 
with six figures. A million and a half yearly is 
a trifle which scarcely deserves mention, in jour- 
nals recording the last arrivals from the land of 
gold. 

But the Freiberg mines are interesting in 
other aspects. They have now been worked for 
nearly seven hundred years; and their history 
is almost identical with the history of the art of 
mining In their numberless shafts and galleries 
one may trace the progress which has been made, 
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from the days when a pit, a pickax, and a bucket 
constituted a mine—when a vein was worked 
only so long as its dimensions could be measured 
in front, to the present time, when steam and 
hydraulics leave but little for man to do, and 
when a vein is followed up with relentless per- 
severance as long as it has either length, breadth 
or thickness. Here may be seen the places 
where inventions, long since superseded by other 
inventions, were first applied—where such novel- 
ties as blasting and boring were first introduced 
—where multitudes of rough models were grad- 
ually shaped into the finished machines which 
now find application all over the world. The 
chronicles of the mining office are little more 
than a catalogue of experiments, successful and 
unsuccessful, evidences of the slow but certain 
progress which has been made. ‘« Good miners,” 
says an old writer on this subject, “ are made 
from bad miners ;”’ and the history of Freiberg 
bears witness to the truth of the maxim. When 
a mine is earning money, bad processes and poor 
management may be tolerated ; but when it has 
not only ceased to pay, but begun to cost, inves- 
tigation and ingenuity are aroused. 

There isan old legend that the mines were first 
discovered by a wagoner who was transporting 
salt into Bohemia. His road led him over a | 
barren and uninhabited waste, where the city of 
Freiberg now stands. As he was passing the 
place now occupied by the Rathhaus, one of his 
wheels ran against a rock and broke off a piece, 
which, because it was shiny and glittering, he 
picked up to take home to his children. By 
some mysterious means this piece of rock came 
into the hands of an experienced miner from the 
Hartz mountains, who soon discovered it to be a 
lead-silver ore, much richer than those which he 
was accustomed to deal with. Au emigration of 
miners from the Hartz followed ; and from this 
beginning the city and mines of Freiberg arose. 

The strangest stories are told of the singular 
means which the ancient miners made use of | 
to discover where the precious minerals lay. It | 
is almost impossible for us to conceive of the | 
peculiar notions which meu must have possessed, | 
who hunted for ores where vapors were seen to 
rise—where mysterious flames appeared on the | 
surface of the earth, “whereby the metal doth 
clean itself from the sulphur with which it lies” 
—where horses were uneasy and dogs were ob- 
served to crouch ; and whose principal reliance 
in finding a rich vein was placed in conjurors, 
who, with wiinschel ruthe (divining rod) in their 
hands, pointed out to the workmen where the 
ores lay. The fullest confidence was placed in 
their ability to discover the precious minerals, 
and their services were believed to contribute as 
much to the welfare of the mine as those of the 
workmen themselves. Whole books were written 
on the subject, giving minute details as to the 
constellations under which the future diviner 


must be bora, the manner in which he must live, 
and the time, place and method in which he 
must procure and prepare his rod. There are 
decrees still extant, in which it ordained that 
experienced diviners shall be well cired for, and 
their valuable lives exposed to no needless dan- 
gers—such as detention in damp passages, Xe. 
In the Aula of the Mining Academy, bere, there 
isa portraitof the Baron von Schénberg, a former 
‘*Qberberghsuptmann,” or Miner-General, and 
in his hands there is a divining rod of the kind 
which, in his day, was considered the best pat- 
tern. 

By the help of magic, or notwithstanding it, 
the mines of Freiberg increased and flourished, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the Electors of 
Saxony, in whose dominions they lay. In those 
days of wars and rumors of wars, the possession 
of a silver mine was of much more importance to 
a country than itis or could be now. For, while 
commerce and manufactures might be rendered 
unprofitable, and forced into idleness in a month, 
a silver mine was a constant and uninterrupted 
source of wealth as long as the war was kept 
away from the locality where it was worked. 
Not only were the Saxun princes made more in- 


dependent in war, by the posscssion of Freiberg, 


but they were alsovnabled to collect most beauti- 
fuland expensive cabinets of paintings and works 
of artinall Germany. The galleries and “ green 
vaults” of Dresden are lasting monuments of 
what mining and metallurgy have done for 
Saxony. 

By the law, all precious minerals belonged to 
the king, and he alone had the power of grant- 
ing privileges to work them. ‘The ancient pri- 
vileges were given in two ways. Hither a wan 
was allowed a certain space, within which he 
could dig down as far as he chose (“ until the 
eternal depths,’’) or, he was granted a similar 


| space on a hill-side, in which he could mine as 


far as he wished, in a horizontal direction. From 
such a vague system of mining-grants, all sorts 
of complications arose, as wight have been ex- 
pected. Places were known where three or four 
different mines had equally good titles of posses- 
sion—the workmen on two different shafts found 
themselves face to face and working on the same 


| ore—in short, the law grew tu be so entangling 


that even the Saxon Circumlocution Office was 
glad to have it remodelled and simplified. 

At first, the number of these shafts was almost 
infinite. Farmers sank shafts where their beams 
ought to have been; those who had commenced 
to dig cellars concluded to change them into 
mines, and as long as the wiinschel ruthe flour- 
ished, there was always some hope of finding ore. 
The face of the country somewhat resembles that _ 
of our American “ rolling prairie.” The land 
lies in waves, and the crests of these build long 
lines of hills of nearly equal level. These 
ridges probably seemed to the early miners the 
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marks of huge veins, and whenever ore was fuund 
on any one of them, straightway fifty other shafts 
were sunk on the sameline. Long rows of little 
mounds still remain to mark the sites and tell 
the story of these early adventures. Many of 
these old passages are used at the present time ; 
others have long since been walled up and for- | 
gotten. It sometimes happens that a workman, | 
engaged in extending or widening a gallery, | 
finds, when he returns to look at the effects of | 
his blasting, that he has broken into some old | 
passage which, perhaps, his ancestors two or | 
three generations before had opened and desert- | 
ed. In laying the foundations for houses and 
in making excavations for railway bridges, it has 
several times been necessary to sink an exploring 
shaft before commencing with the masonry. 
Several of the miners have branches running 
under the city, and there are many stories cur- 
rent among the people as to the uses which these 
have been applied to in the days of yore. It is 
said also, that when the Swedes besieged the city, 
in the seventeenth century, a constant communi- 
cation was maintained between the garrison and 


their friends outside, by means of these passages, 


notwithstanding ali precautions, and to the great 
mortification of the enemy. Act this time, indeed, 
the miners proved of the greatest service to the 
city. The Swedes were harassed from all sides, | 
and they found it almost impossible to get a) 
chance of retaliation. To attempt to catch an 
old miuer, when he is once inside of his shaft 
aud going down his ladder, is about the same ' 
thing as attempting to catch a prairie dog on the 
plains. Follow him down the hole where you 
saw him last, and he barks at you from a neigh- 
boring one. Without experience, however, it is 
almost impossible to find one’s way in such a net 
work of galleries and shafts as we have here. A 
friend, who had been making a survey iu oue of 
the more frequented parts of the Himmelfahrt 
mine, dismissed his attendants, at the completion 
of his work, and attempted to make his way out. 
He wandered for several hours through the long 
passage ways, with the moisture dripping down 
upon him from above, and the boards yielding 
beneath his feet, without coming to any place 
which he recognized. Finally the oil in his 
lamp became exhausted, and his light went out 


and left himin the dark. He dared not move for- ! 
ward—-it was of no use to move backward—there 


was nothing left for him but to remain where he 
was and hope that somebody would come to him. 


ed toward it, and found it was borne by a workman 
who had been sent to make some repairs in this 
part of the mine, which was much out of order 
and no longer in use. My friend had wandered 


out of the Himmelfahrt into the Red mine, and - 


had been walking through passages which were 
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considered unsate and seldom visited. J. H. B. | neath them— 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 


The leaves of autumn are beginning to fade 
and fall, although without the aid of the still 
kindly delaying frosts. It seems not long since 
we watched their gradua! unfolding, in tufts of 
tender green. ‘The spring birds sang sweetly 


then upon the budding boughs, their dark 
| plumage contrasting with the scarlet flowers of 


the maple, the graceful tassels of the elm, and 
the pinky-velvet leaflets of the oak. The young 
leaves of the hickory burst forth from their 
calyx like the petals of an emerald flower ; and 
as the season advanced the sycamore shovk out 
its broad foliage to the sun, and the sumac veiled 
its harsh outline in floating and feathery plumes. 
And when, at length, the June roses blossomed 
by the wayside, the forest stood crowned and 
robed in its pomp of summer green. 

But the leaves, whose shadow was so welcome, 
served not for coolness and drapery alone. Each 
of our graceful visitants had its medium of work 
todo. Fed by the branches they adorned, they 
in turn laid upa store of nutriment for the parent 
trunk. They eluborated its juices, and sent them 


back enriched by nourishment imbibed by the 


surrounding air. They imprisoned the sunshine 
in their delicate cells, and sent its vitalizing in- 
fluence to the roots it never saw. They watched 
all night long beneath the stars, drinking in the 
‘sweet influences of the Pleiades” with the 
moonlight and the dew. They nursed the young 


buds cradeled at their feet, till, rocked by the 


winds and lulled by the song of the new- fledged 
birds, they grew healthful aud round, the robust 
heirs of the developed year. They watched over 
the ripening fruit, screening it from the too fervid 
rays of noon, and breaking the force and fury of 
the storm. 

But now their benignant ministry is closed. 
They can no longer serve tke children they have 
fostered, nor the parent that gave them birth. 


Their small housekeeping accounts are balanced 
At last he caught a glimpse of a light in the fur- | 
ther end of the gallery where he was. He hasten- | 


for the year; their graceful task is done; and 
so, donning their fairest robes, and kissing the 
strong arms that have sustained them so faith- 
fully, one by one, and in silence, they steal to 
their place of rest. Go to the orchards and see, 
wherever spring frosts have not blighted the 
season’s hope, how the boughs bend above the 
| treasures they have lost, while on the turf be- 
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‘Like living coals, the apples 


the a | numbers. <A few pots of Mignonette, Cineraria 
Burn among the withering leaves.” 


and Chinese Primsose, should be sown at once; 
Go to the woodland walks, and you will find | they will bloom towards March. 
them already strewn as if for expected guests ; Cuttings of most of the kinds taken off and 
lightly carpeted with leaves of pale yellow, and rooted now, will also bloom at the same time, 
green with crimson veins. Go to the cemetery, | and will make the best plants for the succeeding 
und see how the bright creatures have chosen | Winter. 
their graves among the very fairest of our own, | If red spiders should make their appearance, 
and, reversing the pathetic nursery legend, have | removing them by hand as soon as discovered is 
covered the robins, whose wings are folded, with | best where they are not numerous; if in tuo 
the picturesque and perishable pall. And even great numbers, washing them off with clear 
here their mission is a kind one, for not even water is the next best thing. — The Gurdener’s 
the frailest leaf “dieth for itself.” Its-dust | Monthly. 
shall yet bloom in anemoues and violets, and the ete 
crimson of the maple shall re-appear on the 
ae ioe th ae , . ae The birds are laborers. How much travel 
oaf,”’ but the thought should never give us yirads are laborers c avel, 
rh oe ont cheheen ol ia summer, ses deel , how much of investigation is required of a bird 
spend our lives in ministries of beauty, and leave | t find even the little sticks with which is framed 
a blessing behind us as we pass.—Springjield | the outer wall of the nest! One stick at a time 
Republican. is to be found, selected, carried, and so placed 
upon the limb of the tree or elsewhere, that a 
| sudden blast of wind shall not disarrange them, 
| and so of the inner lining of the nest. What a 
| cireuit of country has to be gone over! What 
As the time is now approaching when a sharp lookout has to be kept to find and carry 
plants intended for winter-flowering shonld be ; one hair ata time for the birds’ nests of even 
attended to, [ propose to say a few words on the one neighborhood t And so we might sp ak in 
subject. If they have been growing in the | the detail of the skill, industry and labor neces- 


- | ° . 
open border all the summer, they should be | sary to make into a nest this great amount of 


lifted about the latter end of September or be- building material. Now, let any man dwell 
ginning of October, potted and placed in a} upon the amount of labor that God has appoint- 
shady spot fur a few days previous to their being led birds to do, and along with it His declara- 
taken to their winter quarters. Those that have tion that birds are not to sow, or-to reap, or to 
been grown in pots and are still likely to grow gather into barns, and he will be convinced that 
much, may be shifted into a larger sized pot, the | the provision for their being fed is neither the 
plants well cleaned of all dead branches and} grains of the earth, nor the fruits of the field. 
leaves, aud placed with the others that have | When birds perform their greate-t amount of 
been lified from the border. labor, and hence require the greatest amount of 
A few good kinds for the purpose named are | food, neither earth, nor shrub, nor tree, has 
the following : Aphelandra Ghiestbrechtii, Lo- | either grain, or berry, or fruit. Where, then, 
pezia rosea, Cyrtanthera magnifica, Oldenlandia | is the provision made for feeding this army of 
Deppei, Justitia carnea, Rondoletia anomale, | little laborers? Where? Why, in the worm 
Cupheas, Habrothamnus elegans, Begonia incar- | that is gnawing at the root of vegetation; in 
nata, Oxalis floribunda, Ageratum ceelestinum, | the grub that is making nought of the labor of 
Jasminum revolutum and Bouvardia leiantha. | the planter; in the millions of insects that are 
These, together with a few heliotropes, gera- | destroying, in the bud and the flower, the prom- 
niums and fuchsias, would make a good collection | ise of the fruit tree; in the darve or egg de- 
and vive continuous bloom until spring. posited in the bark of the tree. Now, see you 
They may all be grown in a warm dwelling-| not that he who destroys the birds of the air; 
room where the temperature does uot get below | that he who breaks in upon and breaks up their 
OU” Fabr. with perfect ease. The Cyrtanthera, | industrial or domestic arrangements, so far forth 
Ageratun, Habrothamnus and Lopezia being | does what he can to prevent the husbandman 
the tallest growing of the number, should have | from receiving the reward of his labor, lessens 
the hack row. the product of the crop he plants, of the field 
The Lopezia has innumerable small rose-co- | he mows or harvests, and of the fruit tree that 
lored flowers, and will continue growing and | he rears ? 
blooming till spring. It is a first-rate winter! What makes the meadow present so many 
plant, although it dees not seem to be much | dead spears of grass? It is because the birds are 
known us such, The Cyrtanthera is a rosy pink, ' not permitted to destroy the worms that feed 
and the Averatum grayish blue. Almost all upon its roots. What makes the borer so de- 
other colors will be found with the remaining structive in the orchards? It is because the 


USEFULNESS OF BIRDS. 


WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS FOR WINDOWS. 


BY J. M. 
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bird has not been permitted to destroy the in- Those free and simple-minded men 


sect and the Jarve. Think you the curculio Have now all passed away, 

. ss And of the scenes in which they moved 
would so extensively injure the plum tree, had These only relics lay. , 
the horticulturist remembered that among others And soon the last surviving oak, 
to be protected were the birds, if he wanted In its majestic pride, 
fruit? Nota bit of it. There wasa neighbor- Will gather up its failing limbs, 
hood in Europe where, by bounties, they suc- And wither at its side. 
ceeded in expelling birds. The result of that Then guard with care its last remains, 
expulsion was, the destruction of their meadows, Now that its race is run, 
of their grain fields, of their gardens, and the No sacriligeous hand shall touch 


ia ™ The forest’s noblest one. 
loss of their fruit. They found that the pres- And when the question may be asked 


ence of the birds was necessary to successful Why that old trunk was there? 
husbandry and horticulture — Country Gentle- It is the place in olden time, 


man. God’s holiest altars were. 
_— —- ~<or — 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


KINDNESS. A short time since the last “ surviving oak” paid 
“Tf you would be mighty be kind Why js | the debt of nature, and now stands a monument of 
. . a y | decay. 
kindness so full of power? It is happy and|°~ 
makes happy. It assures us that we are not| Thou Patriarch of the forest! thy boughs are leafless 
alone; it takes possession of the body with all =e 
. . a as : y vitals and laid thy t , 
its springs of nervous energy, heals the woends | For death has touched thy vitals and laid thy beauty 


of the spirit, and thereby imparts new vigor and | tho. oan ha stood for centuries, in all thy might 
warmth to the current of life. It reanimates and power, 

innocent dead hopes, and draws us from selfish | And men have worshiped under thee, in some far 
purposes to a high kind of self-abandonment, by distant hour. 

causing us to prefer the disposition we see in| The companion of thy early life, as well as later 
others to what we experience in ourselves, and years, 


puts us in full bodily relationship with iat Hath bowed its head unto the dust, and we bade it 
: J : —s .. adieu with tears. 


who — governed by a fine faith in the goodness For centuries ye stood erect, your branches spreading 
of Omnipotence. wide, 
And the winds of heaven swept mournfully along the 


= si . ° 
leafy tide. 
THE FOX OAKS, But now “the last surviving oak, in its majestic 
FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND. pride, 


aoe : Hath gathered up its failing limbs, and withered at 
One of these oaks fell in 1841, and from its con- | its side.” 
centric rings, was estimated to be over 500 years od. | Who now shall sing your requiem? and hold you up 
These trees must therefore have been more than 300 to view 
years old when George Fox preached under them in} As monarchs of the forest, that have stood so firm 
1672. The following verses were written by Samuel and true? 
B. Parsons soon after it had fallen :— ss . y y 
Your infancy commenced ere the white man’s feet 


The ancient oak lies prostrate now, had trod 

Its limbs embrace the sod, Upon the virgin soil, where the Indian’s wigwam 
Where, in the Spirit’s strength and might, stood. : 

Our pious fathers trod. ’Tis true that ye have been our idols for generations 
Where, underneath its spreading arms, past, 

And by its shadows broad, And mementoes have been gathered which will your 
Clad in simplicity and truth, time outlast. 


They met to worship God. . 
| I have seen your branches broken, the bark stript 


No stately pillars round them rose, from your side, 

No dome was reared on high; By the stranger who was passing, and I felt an honest 
The oaks, then only columns were, pride, 

Their roof, the arching sky. For thousands have beheld you, because of him who 
No organ’s swelling notes arose, tarried there, J 

Or vocal songs were heard, Beneath your spreading branches, and raised his 
Their music was the passing wind, voice in prayer. 


Or song of forest bird. 
Z How many generations have grown up beneath your 


And when His voice fell on their ear, shade, 

By man’s lips speaking now, Whose children’s children now have watched your 
A holy fire was in their eye, leafy branches fade. 

Pure thoughts upon their brow. Tis therefore that we feel regret, that ye have passed 
And when in silence deep and still, away, 

Their souls all glowing were But your memory we cherish, while your stately 
With heartfelt joy and peace and love, trunks decay. 

They knew that God was there. Flushing, 9th mo. 1861. E. H. B. 
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HOW TO LIVE LONG. 


To lay the foundation for a long life, both 
body and mind must practise industrious ac- 
tivities The hod carrier works the body hard, 
the brain almost none; the power of one is used 
up, that of the other is not used at all, and he 
dies of some speedy fatal disease. ‘The mere 
student exhausts the brain; the body is not 
worked at all, and he too dies early with some 
acute malady. The farmer works his body hard ; 
it isin the open air all the time; eats plain 
food ; retires early ; rises with the sun; indulges 
in no irregular habits; but his mind, beyond a 
certain routine, which soon becomes mechanical, 
as to prices, crops, and weather, has no waking- 
up activities, and he too often dies before bis 
time, or vegetates in an asylum. 

But the hunter, without the advantages of the 
regularity, and abundance, and comfort of a 
farmer’s home, in spite of sleeping on the 
ground, and going whole days without food ; in 
spite of winter’s snows and summer’s suns, and 
the cold, raw rains of spring and fall, lives to 
the utmost verge of man’s allotted time; and 
why? His bodily activities are steady, but 
they are moderate in the main, while the almost 
incessant look-out for game, and the multitudes 
of devices necessary to out-manceuvre the in- 
stincts of the animal creation, keep his wits 
alive, and they all become as keen and agile as 
his own restless and piercing eye. 

The agencies of long life to the nobility of 
Great Britain are their love of travel, and hunt- 
ing, and the saddle in earlier years; while in 
latter life they avoid exposures, and loss of rest, 
and sleep, and food ; they, in the fullest sense 
of the phrase, “ take things easy.” They know 
that they are provided for beyond a peradven- 
ture, and quietly and securely pass along the 
stream of life until it empties into eternity’s 
ocean. 

_As to great scholars and thinkers, such as 
Newton, of a past age, and Humboldt, of the 
present, their love for study so took away their 
love of eating, that it was nearer a mechanical 
necessity than an animal delight; so they ate 
but little, and in such proportion had less need 
for exercise ; while it is a physiological law that 
mental labor increases our hold on life by its de- 
velopment and enlarging (as all physicalities en- 

arge by exercise) the capacities of the brain. 

Up to forty-five, the bodily constitution is 
knit, is built up, is consolidated by wise labors, 
if the mind also is kept in the exercise of 
healthful activities. The same hard labor, after 
forty-five, so far from building up, destroys; but 
while that is the case, mental toil builds up the 

ody ; its effect is to increase the capability of 
living. Hence a man who works his body pretty 
hard and his mind rather more moderately up to 
forty-five, has done most toward securing a lasting 








constitution ; and if, then, he begins to work the 
body less aud the mind more, he adds to that 
lastingness, and bids fairest to live to eighty or 
a hundred years. This article merits the mature 
reflection of every reader, for it is true literal- 
ly that “out of it are the issues of life.”— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 





TEMERITY. 

Some years ago a party of Cambridge philoso- 
phers undertook, for a scientific object, to pene- 
trate into the vasty depths of Wheal-Fortune 
mine. The venerable Professor Farash, who 
made one of the number, used to relate with 
infinite gusto the following startling incident of 
his visit :—On his ascent in the ordinary man- 
ner, by means of the bucket, and with a miner 
for a fellow-passenger, he perceived, as he 
thought, certain unmistakable symptoms of 
frailty in the rope. “ How often do you change 
your ropes, my good man ?” he inquired, when 
about half way from the bottom of the awful 
abyss. ‘“ We change them every three months, 
sir,” replied the man in the bucket; “and we 
shall change this one to morrow, if we get up 
safe !”’—London Builder. 
tee 


MARRIAGE BY CLERGYMEN. 


James Savage, who has made extensive his- 
torical and genealogical researches, stated, at a 
meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
some time since, that he had discovered no 
record of a marriage performed by a clergyman 
in New England prior to 1686, exceptin George’s 
Province, by a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. The statement elicited some discussion. 
It was accounted for by the fact that marriage 
was considered by the Puritans to bea civil con- 
tract and nota religious rite. In abjuring the 
forms and ceremonies of the Established Church 
as offshoots of Popery, the marriage sacrament 
was also abandoned. Winthrop’s History of 
New England contains the following : 

“1647, 4, 4th day, 6th month. There was a 
great marriage to be solemnized at Boston. 
The bridegroom being of Hingham, Hubbard’s 
church, he was procured to preach, and came to 
Boston to that end. But the magistrates, hear- 
ing of it, sent to him to forbear. The reasons 
were: 1. For that his spirit had been discovered 
to be averse to our ecclesiastical and civil govern- 
ment; and he was a bold man and would speak. 
his mind. 2. We were not willing to bring in 
the English custom of ministers performing the 
solemnities of marriage, which sermons at such 
times might induce ; but if any ministers were 
present, and would bestow a word of exhorta- 
tion, etc., it was permitted.” —Boston Journal. 


_—— ~0r 





They who have nothing to give, can often 


afford relief to others, by imparting to others 
what they feel. 
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PAPIER-MACHE DECORATIONS, 


Papier-mache articles are produced either by 
pressing the pulp of paper between dies, or by 
pasting paper in sheets upon models. The articles 
when dry are varnished, japanned, and ornamen- 
ted. By the first method, a great variety of 
cheap articles are manufactured in Paris, the 
materials for the pulp, namely, paper and paste, 
being supplied by the bill-sticker, whose bills 
having served the purposes of advertisements by 
day, are, at night, pulled down and taken to the 
factory, mashed in water, and pressed, in moulds, 

The second method is superior, and is thus 
conducted : Paper of a porous texture, saturated 
with a solution of flour and glue, is applied to a 
metallic mou!d of somewhat smaller size than the 
object required, and repeated layers of this paper 
are puton with glue, adrying heat of one hundred 
degrees being applied after every new coat. When 
a sufficient thickness is attained, the shell is re- 
moved from the mould, and planed and filed to 
shape. About ten layers are used for an ordi- 
nary tea-tray, and more or less for other articles, 
according to circumstances. A tar varnish, 
mixed with lamp black, is next laid on, and the 
article is stoved. Several coats of varnish are 
added, with a stoving after each. When suf- 
ficiently covered with this preparation, the ine- 
qualities are removed with pumice-stone, and the 
orpamenting is applied in bronze powder, gold, 
or color. Several coats of shellac varnish are 
then put on, and the article is stoved at a heat 
of two hundred and eighty degrees ; it is after- 
wards polished with rotten-stone and oil, and 
brought to a brilliant surface by hand rubbing. 

Papier-mache used for architectural decorations 
is prepared by laying sheets of brown paper one 
over the other, with a coat of glue between 
every two layers. This mass of paper is pressed 
into a metal mould of the ornament required ; 


the moulded paper being trimmed to shape, a| 


composition of the pulp of paper mixed with 
rosin and glue is put into the mould, and then 
the paper is again inserted and pressed upon the 
pulp composition, which adheres to it, aud pro- 
duces a sharp well-defined ornament. 


ncn sina 
INTELLECT AND MORALITY. 


The older I grow, the more clearly I see that 
intellect is not the highest faculty in man, 
although the most brilliant. Knowledge, after 
all, is not the greatest thing in life; it is not the 
“be-all and the end-all here!” Life is not 
science. The light of intellect is truly a precious 
light, but its aim and end is simply to shine. 
The moral nature of man is more sacred in my 
eyes than his intellectual nature. I know they 
cannot be divorced—that without intelligence 
we should be brutes—that it is the tendency of 
our gaping, wondering dispositions to give pre- 
eminence to those faculties which most astonish 
us. Strength of character seldom, if ever, as- 


INTELLIGENCER. 





tonishes us; goodness, lovingness, and quiet self. 
sacrifice are worth all the talents in the world. 
enncnemspciliias 

In a teacher, ‘‘aptness” to teach is an ex- 
cellent endowment, but proyressive experience 
is better; and both are necessary to the attain- 
ment of perfection in the art. The school room 
is not only a fount of knowledge for the pupil, 
but it is a field of thought and study for the 
teacher; and he who does not improve his own 
mind while imparting instruction to others, 
abuses his privileges. 


+ tom 





ImporRTANT TELEGRAPHIC ProsJect.—Colonel Rom- 
anoff, of the Russian army, and who is also Superin- 
tendent of Telegraphs in Siberia, visited, by agree- 
ment, the New York Chamber of Commerce. His 
object in visiting this country is to investigate the 
mode in which Americans construct telegraph lines 
through the Western wildernesses, with a view of 
constructing one from the government of Omsk, in 
Siberia, via the Amoor River and Behring’s Straits, 
to Russian America, and thence southward towards 
San Francisco. 

Col. Romanoff said, that in 1858 an imperial ukase 
had been issued at St. Petersburg to extend tele- 
graphic communication eastward from Moscow 
through Siberia, and that the ukase has so far been 
carried out that the telegraph is now in operation as 
far as the government of Omsk and city of Omsk, in 
Siberia, on the confines of Eastern and Western 
Siberia, a distance of 2500 miles from Moscow and 
3000 from St. Petersburg. From Omsk, a city of 
about 40,000 inhabitants, and of considerable trade, 
on the borders of Western Siberia, it is the intention 
of the government, in accordance with the ukase, to 
continue the telegraphic communication to the Amoor 
river, and thence along the Amoor river to the 
Pacific Ocean, and this would bring it within 5000 
milesof San Francisco. Colonel Romanoff has orders 
to extend the line from the government of Chetah, on 
the Pacific, opposite the Japanese island of Hakodadi, 
up the Amoor river to Vladenstock, at the confluence 
of the Ousaree and Amoor rivers where his line will 
meet the line which will by that time be extended 
from Omsk to the same place, along tke banks of 
the Amoor. 

From the mouth of the Amoor, at the Pacific, 
Collins, American mercantile agent on the Amoor, 
advocates that the line should be extended along the 
shores of Liberia and Behring’s Straits ; but Colonel 
Romanoff favors the route via the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago to Russian America, whence the line would 
be continued to Vancouver’s Island, and thence to 
San Francisco, where it would connect with our line 
to the Pacific, and bring New York into communica- 
tion with Moscow and London. Colone! Romanoff 
believes that the cost would not exceed that of the 
Atlantic telegraph which was lost, and suggests that 
an expedition of two or three vessels be fitted out by 
the two governments of Russia and America, to ex- 
plore the regions through which it is to pass, and 
investigate the land routes. The greatest distance 
from land to land in the Aleutian Archipelago is 175 
miles, and the greatest via Behring’s Straits is eight 
miles. The latter route, however, is much more 
circuitous than the other. The Colonel stated that 
with the permission of the Russian government the 
route to Omsk and thence by stages to Pekin is 
already used by the British and French governments, 
and that London is only thirty days from Pekin in 
this way, and that it will only be fourteen days distant 
next year, when the line will be completed to the 
mouth of the Amoor. 
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ITEMS. 
FOREIGN. 


Florence Nightingale is so seriously ill as to pre- 
clude all hope of her recovery. 


Mrs. Livingstone was at Cape town, intending on 
the first opportunity to join the celebrated traveler, 
Dr. Livingstone, at the Zambesi. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily News, writing 
on the 25th, says: “ The Pope’s health is again a 
subject of speculation. According to letters receiv- 
ed to-day in Paris, he is confined to his bed, has 
lately had successive attacks of fever, and suffers 
much from his chronic erysipelas; he is seventy years 
old.” 

The Emperor of China is dead. 


It was reported that Prince Napoleon had sent 
the Emperor of France an important state paper on 
American affairs. 

The French government has given notice that the 
price of bread will not be further advanced. 

Earl Russel discourages any interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Mexico, but says that the govern- 
ment will exercise the right requiring security for 


persons and property and for the fiulfilment of en- | 


gagements, 

The Manchester calico dyers and printers have 
discovered that apple juices supply a desideratum 
long wanted in making fast colors for their printed 
cottons, and numbers of them have been into Devon- 
shire and the lower parts of Somersetshire, buying 
up all the apples they can get, and giving such a 
price for them as in the dearest years hitherto known 
has not yet been offered. It is stated that one far- 
mer in Devonshire, who has a large orchard, for the 
produce of which he has never before received more 
than £250 has sold its this year to a Manchester man 
for £360. There can be do doubt that the discove- 
ry will create quite a revolution in the apple trade. 


The Indian Government continues to publish re- 
ports from all parts of the country relative to the 
cotton-producing capabilities of India, which are 
represented to be equal to all the wants, provided 
that good roads are established. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Great West.—Grain of all kinds is arriving | 


at Chicago at the rate of two millions of bushels per 
week, and an amount ranging from one to two mil- 
lions is weekly shipped, chiefly for the ports of Eng- 
land and France. 


The Halifax Journal gives the following particulars 
of the cynise and arrival of the Hayes Arctic Expedi- 
tion : 

Up to the time of their arrival at this port the 
party had been for over twelve months without re- 
ceiving news from home, excepting, however, a soli- 
tary English newspaper obtained at Upernavic, which 
contained President Lincoln’s proclamation for an 
extra session of Congress. It may be readily imagin- 
ed how eager were officers and crew to possess them- 
telves of newspapers containing news from home. 
Since their departure the storm cloud, then a mere 
speck on the political horizon, has spread over the 
Whole heavens and plunged the country into the 
horrors of civil war. Events have followed one after 
the other in quick succession, and to these Arctic 
Voyagers it must seem as if the occurrences of an or- 
dinary lifetime had been compressed into the few 
months of their absence. 


Dr. Haves.—When Dr. Hayes arrived at Halifax in 
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his Arctic search vessel United States, the Mayor went 
on board, paid his respects, and tendered the hospi- 
talities of the city. 


August Sontag, the astronomer, a gentleman of high 
| scientific attainments, who accompanied Dr. Kane 
on his last expedition, and was at the time connected 
with the United States Coast Survey, was frozen to 
; death in his sledge while out exploring, accompanied 
by @ single Esquimaux. The body was recovered 
and interred at Port Folke, near Cape. Alexander. 
The Carpenter, Gibson Caruthers, died during the 
voyage. These are the only deaths out of the crew 
| of sixteen persons which left Boston. The party was 
| unusually free from sickness. 
Six men belonging to the wrecked whaleship St. 
Andrew of Aberdeen, joined the United States at 
Discoe, making the crew twenty in number. 


Hans, an Esquimaux, on whom Dr. Kane placed 
great dependence, who is frequently mention in Dr. 
Kane’s book, and who deserted that expedition while 
| in the ice in the far North, was found at Cape York 
by the crew of the United States, and returned in 
the vessel to Upernavic, from whence he had started 
with Dr. Kane. 


J. L. Motley, the American historian, has left 
London for Vienna, to which court he has been ac- 
credited as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
| potentiary from the United States. 


The American Minister at Berlin was negotiating 
with the Hanoverian government for the ratifica- 
tion of the conditions for the abolition of the State 
dues. 
| 


A recent letter from Alexandria Egypt, says that 
Anson Burlingame was expected to arrive there in 
a few days on his way to China. The Italians in 
Alexandria had prepared a brilliant reception for 
| him, out of compliment to his services in securing the 
recognition of United Italy by Congress. 


LETTER TO THE Viceroy oF Eaypt.—The President 
has addressed a letter to the Viceroy of Egypt, in 
acknowledgment of the liberal, enlightened and en- 
ergetic proceedings adopted by him in bringing to a 
speedy punishment the parties who were concerned 
in an act of cruel persecution against an agent of 
certain American Christian Missionaries in Upper 
Egypt. 


Survey or THE SusqueHanna River.—A topogra- 
hpical corps from this city, have just finished survey 
of the Susquehanna river from Dauphin, a few miles 
above Harrisburg, to its mouth. Col. Aiken and Strick- 
land Kneass proceeded to the above named town, and 
there took boats, gradually going down the river, 
surveying its banks, sounding its depth, noting its 
fords, roadways, tributary streams, bills, ridges, 
bluffs, islands, &c. Their observations extended, in 
in some places, for a distance of six miles from the 
stream. The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and 
the section of the country adjacent to the bay be- 
tween the Elk and Susquehanna rivers, will be ex- 
amined. The map to be prepared by the parties 
making this survey will doubtless be as interesting 
as valuable. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frocr and MeaL.—There is a firmer feeling in the 
Flour market, but not much doing either for export 
or home consumption. Free sales for shipment and 
for the supply of the retailers at $5 50 per barrel for 
Pennsylvania superfine and extra family at $5 75 
a $600. Fancy lots range at from $6 50 to $7 50. 
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Rye Flour is scarce and worth $3 75 a 4. Corn Meal 
is held at $2 81} per bbl. for Pennsylvania, and 
Brandywine at $3 25. 


Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering, 
but the demand is good at rather better figures. 
Pennsylvania and Western Red is selling at $1 28a 
132; good choice Southern at $1 40; white at 
$135 to $l 45. Pennsylvania Rye is wanted sat 
70 cents. Southern is held at 65cents. The Mat- 
ket is bare of yellow Corn, and it is wanted at 65 
cents per bus. Oats are steady at 38} cts. per bus. 
for Delaware, and 39 for Pennsylvania, with sales 
of 4000 bushels. 


Sreps.—Cloverseed is steady at $425 a 4 50. 
Small sales of Timothy, at $175 a 2. Flaxseed 
commands $1 60 per bushel. 





CattLe,—Second-day, 10th mo. 21st—The Cattle 
market has shown an improvement during the week, 
and at the close the drovers were very firm in their 
prices. The number at market reached about 1703, 
a falling off compared with last week of over 600 
head. All the cattle were readily sold within the 
range of $6@8 50 # 100 tbs. A few extra lots sold 
at 25c. above the latter quotation. 


Sueep.—The market is dull, and prices have de- 
clined. Sales of 4500 head at from 6 to 7c. F tb, 
net. 

Hocs.—1560 head sold at $5@5 75, and at the 
Union Yard 3630 head at $4.50@5 for still-fed, and 
$5@5 50 for corn-fed. 


Hay.—During the past week 557 loads of Hay and 
64 of St.aw were sold at the Farmers’ Hay and Straw 
Market, N. Seventh street. The supply was heavy, 
much above the usualaverage, which caused a slight 
decline in the prices at last quoted. Best quality 
Timothy Hay sold at T0@75c. F 100 ibs ; inferior at 
60@65, Straw was plenty, and sold at 50a 55c. 








EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY. 
Cuar.es H. Maror takes this method of inform- 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms; also, Jon Binpine 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &c., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable. 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &e. (Vhe Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 


Book anp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 


The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publisher, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19-1lyr. 


\ M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 
9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos 


." LET—A Three-Story Dwelling House, No. 422 
N. Fourth street above Callowhill, with Range, 
Dumb Waiter, &e. 


Apply at the Publication Office 
of this paper. 


NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Rererencks—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


a ACADEMY, Kennetr Square, CuHEster Co,, 
'4 Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In- 
stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next. 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
session will commence and continue fifteen weeks. 

For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 

Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 


\EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

J location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th ot 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 





\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for young 
( Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. No extra charge. 

For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts, Men's and 

Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MiIcHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 
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